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The rival mothers find their pretensions supported by the
two freedmen. Pallas intrigues for Agrippina; Narcissus
watches over the safety of the empress, prevents her falling
into the toils of her enemies, or rescues her when she has done
so. Each has his own interest; ambition.alone stimulates the
zeal of Pallas, ambition and love that of Narcissus. Thus the
latter, though seeking every means of securing the triumph of
Valeria, persecutes to the utmost of his power the only honest
man in the play, Silius, a young-old Roman, cut out on the
pattern of Corneille's heroes, and a very secondary role, al-
though meant to contrast with that of Claude.

The emperor himself divides with Mnester, a dancer, the
favorite lover of Lysisca, the task of amusing the public. This
Claude, by the way, was a Frenchman, born in Lyons, the
first of his nation raised to the throne of the Cassars, and it is
strange the authors should have chosen to bring in this weak,
pedantic, drunken buffoon, loading him, moreover, with all
the odium they could add to the character. Claude's hobby
is to be always judging causes : he judges Mnester because he
would not dance, Silius because he has in his portico busts of
Brutus and Cassius, but forgives him on Valeria's remark that
they are works of art which even he, the emperor, might be
willing to admire. Silius, however, has committed a more un-
pardonable crime. A letter, intercepted by Narcissus, is laid
before the emperor; in this fatal epistle the stern young
Boman, writing to his friend Cecina, has said that "folly
united to crime" occupied the imperial throne. Silius, con-
demned to the lions, kills the monster that was to devour him,
and is taken to his own house merely wounded. It seems he
had seen Lysisca and mistaken her for the empress, and hence
his cruel remark. Cecina, his friend, falls into the same er-
ror; and all the dramatis personce, whether unintentionally or
maliciously, committing the same mistake from beginning to
end of the five acts, the result is the most irretrievable con-
fusion, the most intricate imbroglio conceivable, amid which
the few interesting situations and fine passages are quite lost.
The second act is unquestionably the least objectionable.
Tfee scene passes in the dwelling of the wounded Silius, whose
are preparing his flight^ Valeria, taking the opportu-e titter ab-cessive days. To form some idea of
